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THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY IN 1910 

BETWEEN the second Reform Act of 1867 and the gen- 
eral election of January, 1910, great changes of political 
thought and movement occurred in the British constitu- 
encies as well as in Parliament. The extension of the franchise 
in 1867 to householders in boroughs marked a new inroad on 
the influence and power of the landed classes and the begin- 
ning of the end of the hitherto undisputed dominance of the 
two historic political parties in the House of Commons. It 
made practicable the formation of an Irish Nationalist party. It 
also enabled direct representatives of labor — representatives 
who belonged to the laboring class — to find their way into Par- 
liament. The result of the act of 1 867 and of the further ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1884 in facilitating the development of 
new party groupings is seen in the fact that, at the general elec- 
tion of January, 1910, there were for the 670 seats in the House 
of Commons no fewer than 177 candidates — of whom 123 were 
elected— owing no allegiance either to the Conservative-Unionist 
or to the Liberal party and having no close affiliations with 
either of these parties. Of the candidates who were thus be- 
yond the control of the old party organizations, 84 were Na- 
tionalists ; 78 were of the Labor party ; seven presented them- 
selves under the auspices of the Social Democratic Federation, 
the oldest of the socialist organizations in England ; and three 
described themselves as independent Socialists. 

The history of labor representation in the House of Com- 
mons, from the election of Thomas Burt and Alexander Mac- 
donald, in 1 874, to the incoming of the Asquith administration 
in 1908, has been traced in this review." The present article 
deals with the fortunes of the labor movement in the recent 
general elections, and with the changes and developments which 
have occurred in the grouping of the labor representatives. 

'Edward Porritt, "Party Conditions in England," Political Science Quar- 
terly, June, 1906, vol. xxi, pp. 206-236, and "The British Socialist Patty," ibid., 
September, 1908, vol. xxiii, pp. 468-497. 
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At the dissolution of the Parliament of 1906-10 there were 
in the House of Commons 61 Labor members. These were di- 
vided into four groups. The Liberal Labor group, with fifteen 
members, and the Miners' Federation, with fourteen — to name 
them in the order in which they came into existence — sat with 
the supporters of the Bannerman and Asquith governments and 
received the Liberal whips. To the speaker's left on the oppo- 
sition side of the chamber sat the Independent Labor and the 
Trade Union groups, with seven and twenty-five members re- 
spectively. For most purposes these two latter groups acted as 
one party, responding not to the government whips but to their 
own whips and working continuously for the same aims and 
policies. The most important changes that these four groups 
underwent at the general election and in the short session of 
Parliament that followed the election in January, 1910, were the 
disappearance of the Liberal Labor representatives as a distinct 
parliamentary group, and the merging of the Miners' Federation 
group with the two newer groups into what is now becoming 
known as the National Labor party. 

The organization of such a party — the union of the Inde- 
pendent Labor and Trade Union groups with the Miners' group 
into a single body — had been determined upon long before there 
was any likelihood that there would be a general election in 
19 10. The new and enlarged party was made possible by the 
action of the Miners' Federation, an organization with some 
six hundred thousand members, which within the last few years 
has so extended itself that it now embraces all the coal fields of 
England and Scotland. The miners are organized locally and 
also by counties ; and to-day all the county associations are of 
the Miners' Federation. Ever since Burt and Macdonald were 
returned to Parliament as miners' members in 1874, the election 
expenses and the maintenance of the miners' members at West- 
minster have been a charge on the miners' unions ; and in almost 
every case the members so maintained have been permanent 
paid executive officials of miners' unions. There were seven- 
teen* miners' members in the Parliament of 1906-10. Since 

1 Including three who belonged to the liberal Labor group and who have since 
refused to go over to the National Labor party. 
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1885 it has been easier for miners than for other trade-unionists 
to secure the election of direct representatives of labor to the 
House of Commons, for county electoral divisions which include 
large coal-field areas can be dominated by them at a parlia- 
mentary election. Further, because the mining code adminis- 
tered from the Home Office brings miners more closely in touch 
with the law than any other trade-unionists, they have been 
more strongly moved than the others to seek direct representa- 
tion of their interests. Consequently there has been no time 
since 1 874 when miners' representatives were not of the House 
of Commons. Only two such members were returned between 
1874 and 1885 ; but the extension of the franchise in 1884-85 
to the working classes who did not live in parliamentary bor- 
oughs created opportunities of which, since then, the miners' 
unions in England have availed themselves. 

Between 1874 and 1910 the miners' members invariably sat 
with the Liberal party, whether the Liberals were in power or 
in opposition ; and, although they had an organization of their 
own and frequently acted as a group, for all practical purposes 
they were as fully a part of the Liberal Labor group as was 
John Burns until by his inclusion in 1905 in Campbell-Ban- 
nerman's cabinet, he became ah official Liberal, or as were 
Henry Broadhurst, Randall Cremer, George Howell and Joseph 
Arch, when these labor leaders of the older school were of the 
House of Commons. The miners' members received the Lib- 
eral whips ; they appeared on Liberal platforms in the constit- 
uencies ; and they were closely associated with the local organ- 
izations of the Liberal party in the boroughs or county divisions 
from which they were returned to Parliament. There was no 
objection to this association of the miners' members with the 
Liberal party in and out of the House of Commons until, be- 
tween 1905 and 1910, the Independent Labor and Trade Union 
groups became a power in the industrial constituencies and in 
Parliament. Then these groups, which held aloof from the 
Liberals, began to use their influence to bring the miners' mem- 
bers into line with them. While these efforts were making, the 
Miners' Federation was extending its influence. It began as an 
organization of the mining counties in the Midlands ; but grad- 
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ually all the mining areas were brought within its territory. 
The last counties to come in were Northumberland and Durham. 
With the miners' organizations in these two counties Burt, Fen- 
wick and Wilson — all members of the House of Commons — 
had long been associated. 

On two or three occasions between 1905 and 1908, there was 
a movement from within the Miners' Federation for association 
with the Labor party in the constituencies and in the House of 
Commons, and for terminating the connection of the miners' 
members with the Liberal party. The movement, which was 
finally successful, began at the annual conference of the Min- 
ers' Federation held at Chester, in October, 1908. The Feder- 
ation then decided to join the Labor party, under the condition 
that its members in the House of Commons be not called upon 
to sign the constitution of that party except at by-elections and 
at the next general election. A ballot of the members of the 
Federation endorsed this action of the Chester Conference; 
and in the autumn of 1909 notices were given to all the miners' 
members that if they desired reelection they must sign the 
constitution of the Labor party. Burt, Wilson and Fenwick 
were the only members of the group of seventeen miners' rep- 
resentatives in the Parliament of 1906-10 who refused to com- 
ply with this condition. 

Burt has represented the Northumberland borough of Mor- 
peth since 1874; and it was to the electors of Morpeth that, 
on October 30, 1909, he explained his reasons for refusing to 
sign the constitution of the Labor party. " There were," he 
said, 

two points in particular in the constitution to which he objected. . . . 
The more important clause was that which bound a member to vote 
for or against a measure at the behest of his comrades before it had 
been discussed. That struck a fatal blow at any true sound parlia- 
mentary representation, and it was fatal to the very essence and principle 
of representative government. He was asked not to be obedient merely 
to his constituents — in fact, they were left out of account as if they bad 
no existence — he was asked to be obedient to outsiders. 1 

1 Yorkshire Post, November I, 1 909. 
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Fenwick, who is one of the few miners' members of the House 
of Commons who is not an executive officer of a miners' union, 
but whose salary as a member of Parliament is paid by the 
miners of Northumberland, explained his position to the elec- 
tors of the Wansbeck division on the same day on which Burt 
addressed the electors at Morpeth. " The constitution of the 
Labor party," he said, 

would make a man subordinate his own judgement and his own con- 
victions to the party. It would also bind him to appear before his 
constituency simply as a class representative , and in view of the fact that 
he, among others, had devoted his efforts to the breaking down of class 
distinctions, it was extraordinary that such a demand should be made 
upon him. As an honest man, he could not sign the constitution. 
He had been told over and over again that the pledges contained therein 
were continually violated, and that failure to rigidly observe them was 
not visited with pains and penalties. But the words were there, and 
he would not sign anything to which he could not conscientiously 
agree. He was selected for the Wansbeck constituency twenty-five 
years ago as a free man . . . His constituents had allowed him to exer- 
cise his judgement and common-sense, and he would never consent to 
be hampered in his actions in the way suggested. . . . When his occu- 
pation as a member of Parliament was gone, his salary would go. 
That fact would not weigh with him ; he put conscience before all other 
considerations. He regarded the possibility of becoming one of the 
unemployed with complacency. 1 

These and similar declarations by Burt and Fenwick caused 
much commotion among the miners of Northumberland. There 
was a division among them as to whether an exception should 
be made in favor of these veteran leaders. The question was 
settled by a ballot of the miners' lodges. In Northumberland 
there are some 30,000 miners. The number who voted was 
23,339; and the ballot was adverse to Burt and Fenwick by 
1678 votes. The result was made known on December 13; 
and on December 16 it was announced that miners' agents 
who would sign the constitution were to be nominated at Mor- 
peth and in the Wansbeck division in opposition to Burt and 

1 Yorkshire Post, November I, 1 909. 
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Fenwick. But as the general election drew near it was decided 
not to push this opposition. Burt and Fenwick were accordingly 
reelected, and in the new Parliament they continued their asso- 
ciation with the Liberal party. 

John Wilson, of the House of Commons since 1896 as 
member for Mid-Durham, and a salaried official of the Durham 
miners, explained his reasons for refusing to sign the constitu- 
tion of the Labor party in a newspaper interview. He declined, 
he said, to refuse to go on a Liberal platform, because he had 
been a Liberal all his life. He objected to be compelled not to 
oppose a candidate recognized by the Labor party regardless of 
his character ; and he objected also to the constitution because 
it required him to give a pledge of good conduct when he had 
been forty years in public life. 1 Wilson, like Burt and Fen- 
wick, was reelected ; so that in the new House of Commons 
there were three miners' members who held aloof from the 
Labor party and grouped themselves as before with the Liberals. 

The Miners' Federation representatives numbered fifteen 
when the Parliament elected in 1906 met for its first session. 
Gains at by-elections brought the number up to seventeen — in- 
cluding Burt, Fenwick and Wilson — before the 1906-10 Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. In any survey of the developments in the 
Labor movement in the general election of January, 19 10, it 
is essential that the new position taken by the Miners' Federation 
in 1908 should be made clear. 

To understand the attitude of the Labor party towards the 
Liberal party in 19 10 it is equally essential to review their rela- 
tions during the preceding Parliament. It was by aggression, 
and by aggression that necessarily told against the Liberal party, 
that the Labor party established itself in the House of Commons. 
It continued that aggression during the Parliament of 1906-10; 
and by an aggressive policy at the by-elections it increased its 
membership from 29 to 32.* These seats were secured at the 
expense of the Liberal strength in the House of Commons be- 
fore the decision of the Miners' Federation in 1908 to throw 

1 Yorkshire Post, December 17, 1910. 

•Porritt, " The British Socialist Labor Party," he. cit., pp. 475 et seq. 
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in its lot with the Labor party. During the same period, more- 
over, the Liberals deemed it expedient to hand over to the Miners' 
Federation two constituencies in the Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire coal fields, which at the general election of 1906 had 
been carried by Liberals. Labor aggression during the Parlia- 
ment of 1906-10 thus resulted in the transfer of five seats 
formerly held by Liberals to the Labor groups. 

The policy of persistent aggression pursued at the general 
election of 1906 and at the succeeding by-elections had an- 
swered well for the Labor party, increasing its strength in the 
House of Commons and greatly aiding its propaganda. It was 
the intention of the leaders to adhere to this policy; and had 
not the rejection of the budget by the House of Lords precip- 
itated the dissolution of Parliament there would have been more 
than twice as many Labor candidates at the general election of 
1 910 as there had been at the general election of 1906. Local 
organizations — labor representation committees and trade-union 
councils — decide on candidates and on constituencies to be con- 
tested, subject to approval by the executive committee of the 
Labor party. At the end of October, 1909, there were Labor 
candidates, many of whom still awaited the approval of the cen- 
tral executive committee, in 102 constituencies. Included in 
these were the 46 constituencies then represented in the House 
of Commons by members of the various Labor groups. In the 
other 56 constituencies many Liberal seats were threatened by 
the Labor candidates ; and when the general election was pre- 
cipitated there was much apprehension among Liberals that 
many seats might be endangered by these Labor candidates. 

Out of these apprehensions was developed at the end of No- 
vember, when the crisis with the Lords was imminent, the rumor 
that there was to be a compact between the Liberal and Labor 
parties to avoid three-cornered contests likely to result in the 
election of Unionist candidates. There seems to have been a 
suggestion from J. A. Pease, the chief Liberal whip, that the 
Labor party would not be prejudiced in the long run if it con- 
tented itself with the seats it held at the end of the Parliament 
of 1906 1 — a suggestion that the activity of the Labor party in 

1 Yorkshire Post, November 22, 1909. 
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supporting candidates of its own should be confined to constitu- 
encies where Labor organizations were established and in pos- 
session. The idea that there was a compact between the Liberals 
and the Labor leaders was assiduously propagated by the Con- 
servative press in London and in the provinces. It was, how- 
ever, denied by the leaders of the Labor party at least a month 
before the writs were out ; and at the election there were 78 
Labor candidates, as compared with 50 Labor candidates and 
16 miners' candidates at the general election of 1906. Arthur 
Henderson, member for Barnard Castle, Durham, was the chair- 
man of the Labor party in the 1906-10 Parliament. "There 
has been," he said at a meeting at Canning Town, London, on 
December 10, " no alliance with the Liberal party. There can 
be no alliance. It would be against our constitution." He 
further stated that 

candidates had been withdrawn, and others might be. The Labor 
party had not expected the election so soon, and while they had to de- 
pend upon their friends the workers for the pennies their decision could 
not be wondered at. They had withdrawn candidates to oblige nobody, 
but only to suit themselves — because of their determination to do noth- 
ing that might bring about a victory for the Lords. 1 

This repudiation by Henderson of any alliance with the Lib- 
erals was supplemented, three or four days later, by a statement 
by J. R. Clynes, member for Northeast Manchester. Clynes 
was a member of the national executive committee of the Labor 
party, and his statement was made immediately after a meet- 
ing of the executive committee in Manchester : 

Besides the settled Labour candidatures there have been up and down 
the country a number of merely contemplated or tentative candi- 
datures, for which a certain amount of preliminary work has been 
done. These are constituencies that might ultimately have been 
found in a fit state to fight. But this election has come along unex- 
pectedly early, and in these places we have found that we are not 
sufficiently prepared. We have not the organization nor the money in 
these cases to win, and the issues in this election are such that we do 

1 Manchester Guardian, December II, 1909. 
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not want to do anything to help to return a candidate who is against 
the Budget and on the side of the Peers. It is only in such cases that 
Labour candidates have anywhere been withdrawn. We feel that the 
success of the Tories in this election would mean the setting back of 
the legislation we want for a full generation. There have been no 
withdrawals of Labour candidates as a concession to the Liberal party. 
They have been due to our own inability in those places to make a 
good fight and to the genuine feeling that our failure to win would 
tend to the success of our worst enemy in the contest. Where there 
happen to be at present evidences of three-cornered fights I doubt 
whether any step can be taken to withdraw the Labour candidate. In 
all these cases where there are Labour men at present standing we feel 
that we have the justification of past successes and prospects of victory 
which entitle us to go to the poll. 1 

Earlier than these declarations of policy by Henderson and 
Clynes, the Labour Leader, the only newspaper with a national 
circulation that supports the Labor party, had vigorously repu- 
diated the idea of a compact with the Liberals to avoid three- 
cornered contests. " Every-one recognizes," said the Leader, 

the vastness and far-reaching importance of the issues at stake. But 
if for the moment the Liberals happen to be waging a righteous con- 
flict, that is no reason why Labour should stay its hand. We have to 
look beyond the present and into that not distant future when Mr. 
Pease and his Whig friends will have found salvation in a new Whig- 
Tory alliance against Socialism. . . . There can be no bargain, 
arrangement or agreement with either Liberals or Tories. Anything 
of the sort would be like a disintegrating fluid which would resolve the 
party into its original elements and undo all the work of the past 
twenty years. 

Much the same line was taken by Keir Hardie (with whom 
the idea of an independent Labor party originated) when he 
addressed his constituents at Merthyr Tydvill, on December 
11. " He was not there," he told them, 

to apologize for three-cornered contests. Let them make no mistake 
on that point. It had been by means of those contests that the Labour 

1 Manchester Guardian, December 1 6. 
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party had been made possible. How else were they to make a party? 
There had been five by-elections in which the Labour party had taken 
part since the general election. The whole five had been three- 
cornered contests, and they had won three out of the five. If they 
had been deluded into keeping quiet lest they should split the pro- 
gressive vote the Labour party in the House of Commons would have 
been three short of its present number. At a time like the present 
they did not want to do anything to strengthen the hands of the Peers, 
neither could they afford to do anything to weaken the militant fighting 
spirit of their own movement, upon which the whole future well-being 
not merely of the working classes but of the British Empire depended. 1 

In accordance with the policy enunciated by Henderson, 
Clynes, Hardie and the Labour Leader, candidates in twenty - 
four constituencies were withdrawn, including two in London, 
four in Scotland, four in Wales, one in rural England — where, 
up to the general election of 19 10, the Labor party had never 
ventured on a contest — and thirteen in industrial constituencies 
in provincial England, such as Northampton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Leeds and Birmingham. A tentative list of 102 candidates, 
which had come into existence when it was thought that the 
general election would not occur before January, 191 1, was thus 
reduced to 78 ; and in all these 78 cases the Labor candidates 
went to the poll. Fourteen were candidates of the Independent 
Labor party ; two were put forward under the auspices of the 
Fabian Society, which made itself directly responsible for the 
returning officers' fees and other charges which fall on candi- 
dates ; twenty-seven represented the Trade Union group ; and 
twenty-five, the Miners' Federation. 

In England there were 67 Labor candidates for urban and in- 
dustrial constituencies — boroughs and county divisions — and one 
candidate for a rural division in Gloucestershire — the first rep- 
resentative of labor to contest an agricultural constituency since 
Joseph Arch, of the Agricultural Labor Union, ceased in 1886 
to represent the northwest division of Norfolk. In Scotland 
there were nine Labor candidates in industrial or mining 
constituencies. Of the 78 Labor candidates, 65 were in 
single-member constituencies and 13 in constituencies such 

1 Manchester Guardian., December 13, 1909. 
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as Blackburn and Govan, which return two members to the 
House of Commons. In 27 of the 65 single-member con- 
stituencies the Labor candidates were opposed by Liberal or by 
Liberal and Unionist candidates ; in the other 38 single-membei 
constituencies there were straight fights between Unionists and 
Labor men. Of the 1 3 double-member constituencies there were 
nine in which the contests were between one Labor and one 
Liberal candidate and two Unionist candidates— contests in 
which the Liberals and the Labor men practically joined forces 
to carry the two seats ; there was one in which a Labor and a 
Liberal candidate were in opposition to an independent Liberal 
and a Unionist candidate ; one in which there were Labor and 
Liberal candidates in opposition to an independent Liberal and 
two Unionist candidates ; one in which there was one Labor can- 
didate in opposition to two Liberal and two Unionist candidates ; 
and one in which the Labor and Liberal candidates joined forces 
in opposition to three Unionist candidates. In 18 of the 65 
single-member constituencies, seats that had been Liberal in the 
Parliament of 1906-10 were endangered by Labor candidacies; 
and including the double-member constituency noted above, in 
which one Labor candidate ran against two Liberal and two 
Unionist candidates, 19 seats hitherto in possession of the Lib- 
erals were endangered by the action of the Labor party. 

In five of the constituencies where Liberal seats were endan- 
gered by the Labor party — in Bow and Bromley, Cockermouth, 
the Camlachie division of Glasgow, Southwest Manchester and 
Whitehaven — the seats were captured by the Unionists, al- 
though in each case the aggregate vote for the budget and 
against the aggression of the House of Lords was greater than 
the Unionist vote. At Burnley also the Liberals lost a seat, 
not indeed by the intervention of the Labor party, but from the 
candidacy of H. M. Hyndman, who for nearly thirty years has 
been chairman of the Social Democratic Federation and, at each 
recurring election since 1895, candidate of the Federation at 
Burnley. In sixteen of the three-cornered contests in which 
Liberals were involved by Labor candidacies, the Liberals held 
their own and returned their candidates; and in the Colne 
Valley division of Yorkshire, where Victor Grayson, an inde- 
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pendent Socialist, captured a Liberal seat at a by-election in 
1907, the seat was recaptured by a Liberal. 

Including the miners' members but excluding Burt, Fenwick 
and Wilson, the Labor party numbered 46 in the House of 
Commons of 1906-10. It went back to Westminster after the 
general election with a strength of 40.* Three new seats were 
gained at the general election : one previously held by a Liberal 
Labor member, who had accepted a permanent official position 
in connection with the Board of Trade labor exchanges estab- 
lished at the beginning of 1910, and two, in Lancashire, held in 
the preceding Parliament by Unionists. Against these three 
gains, however, the Labor party had to set the loss of nine seats 
which had been in its possession at the dissolution, including one 
at Gateshead, held by a miners' member, which in a three-cor- 
nered contest was wrested from the Labor party by the Liberals. 

At the general election the Labor party had one candidate 
in Ireland. Otherwise, so far in its history, it has been an ex- 
clusively British organization; and except for the contest in 
1910 in the Tewkesbury division of Gloucestershire, where its 
candidate polled only 238 votes, it has for obvious reasons con- 
fined its persistent and vigorous political propaganda to the 
industrial and mining constituencies. Until the last general 
election it had made little continuous effort to secure a foot- 
hold in London. The geographical distribution of its polled 
electoral strength at the January election in England, Wales and 
Scotland is shown by the following figures : 

Scotland 37.850 Midlands 99.271 

South Wales 62,989 Cheshire 10,463 

London 39, 705 Durham 62,798 

Yorkshire 65,103 Lancashire 120,832 

Total 499-.OH 

Its strength is thus much less than the number of plural voters 
in England alone; for of these there were in 1910 some 
566,300, including in this estimate 20,110 voters in the three 

1 After the general election the various groups in the House of Commons stood 
thus: Liberals, 274; Unionists, 273; Independents, 123. The latter group in- 
cluded: Nationalists, 83; Labor, 40. 
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English university constituencies of Cambridge, Oxford and 
London, 1 but not including plural occupation voters. 

In 1906, when the Labor party achieved its first great success 
at a general election, it polled 323,195 votes and elected 29 
members. At the general election in January, 19 10, it polled 
499,01 1 votes and elected 40 members. 2 This increase in the 
poll and in the number of candidates elected, it need scarcely 
be explained, was due to the fact that the Miners' Federation 
was of the Labor party at the last general election. Through its 
county organizations the Federation had put forward twenty-five 
candidates ; and of these twelve were elected and sat with the 
Labor party in the new House of Commons. 

While the Labor party by its policy at the election jeoparded 
nineteen Liberal seats and actually threw five of them into the 
hands of the Unionists, and while there was some bitterness 
toward the Liberal party in constituencies such as the Liegh 
division of Lancashire, Southwest Manchester, the Hyde di- 
vision of Cheshire and Gateshead, owing to the feeling that the 
Labor party had peculiar claims on these seats, the Labor and 
the Liberal parties were at one on the three great issues of the 
election. In and out of Parliament the Labor party whole- 
heartedly supported the Lloyd George budget. It was in 
agreement with the Liberals as to the absolute necessity of 
curbing the interested aggression of the House of Lords in the 
Parliament of 1906-10 — an aggression which had been devel- 
oped to safeguard the landed and the liquor interests and the 
Established Church — and from the time the Labor party began 
to develop strength, in the House of Commons of 1 900-06, it 

'Many liberal defeats at the general election were due to plural voters. "One 
more lesson we may also take home from the experiences of the late election," said 
Mr. Asquith, at Oxford, on March 18, 1910, "and that is how important, nay, how 
vital it has become, I won't say in the interests of the Liberal party alone, but in the 
interests of, and in the active representation of, the true judgement of the people, that 
you should get rid of these plural qualifications which at present adulterate the pop- 
ular verdict. I find, and the figures have been carefully investigated, that there are 
no fewer than 78 county divisions which were contested at the recent election which 
are now held by Conservative members — 69 in England, one in Wales, three in 
Scotland, five in Ireland — where the ownership vote exceeds in number the actual 
Conservative majority." — Manchester Guardian, March 9, 191a 

' Cf. " The Labor Party Poll," Labour Leader, February 11, 1910. 
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had maintained an unbroken front in opposition to Chamber- 
lain's propaganda for a revival of protection. 

Within three days after the rejection of the budget, on De- 
cember 3, 1909, the National Labor party issued a manifesto 
which read, in part, as follows : 

A general election has been forced upon the country by the action of 
the House of Lords in rejecting the Budget. The great question you 
are to decide is whether the Peers or the people are to rule this country. 
Each session since the last general election important Bills, upon which 
the House of Commons had spent much time, have been mutilated or 
destroyed by the House of Lords, an irresponsible body which repre- 
sents nothing but its own class interests. Not content with this, they 
now claim the right to decide what taxes shall be paid, upon whom 
they shall be levied, and for what purpose they shall be spent. They 
also claim to dictate the date at which Parliament shall be dissolved . 
The time has come to put an end to their power to override the will of 
the Commons. The country has allowed landowners to pocket millions 
of pounds every year in the shape of unearned increment, and yet they 
object to pay a small tax upon what, in justice, should belong to the 
State. They wish at all costs to preserve their power to plunder the 
people. The Labour party welcome this opportunity to prove that the 
feudal age is past, and that the people are no longer willing to live on 
the sufferance of the Lords. The issues you have to decide are simple. 
Our present system of land ownership has devastated our countryside , 
has imposed heavy burdens upon our industries, has cramped the de- 
velopment of our towns, and has crippled capital and impoverished 
labour. . . . The working and middle classes are still over-burdened 
with rates and taxes. All these problems will demand the attention of 
an active, determined and independent party, drawn from the people 
and in touch with the people. The Labour party therefore appeals to 
you to renew your confidence in it, to add to its ranks and increase its 
power. Vote for the Labour candidates. The land for the people ! 
The wealth for the wealth-producers ! Down with privilege ! Up with 
the people ! 

On January 5, 1910, the Miners' Federation issued to its six 
hundred thousand members a manifesto, declaring that " the 
most recent action of the House of Lords is only the crowning 
act of a long series of claims made by them to mutilate or re- 
ject measures of a democratic nature which have passed through 
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the House of Commons," and urging that the miners' vote in 
every constituency " should be given for ending autocratic 
power, which exists only and solely to defend the interests of 
the landlords and other wealthy classes." " The Miners," this 
manifesto continued, 

are now connected by the closest tie with the Labour party, and in every 
constituency in which a candidate has been adopted by the Miners' 
Federation or by the Labour party it is the duty of every mine-worker 
not only to vote but to work for the return of such candidate. The 
whole of the Labour members can always be relied upon to support any 
measure in this interest and to the benefit of the miners. The Old-Age 
Pensions Act must be amended, the pauper disqualification removed, 
the age limit reduced. The fate of the aged poor depends to a great 
extent on the return to the next Parliament of a largely increased num- 
ber of Labour members. Several important amendments to the Work- 
men's Compensation Act are urgently required. Parliament may not 
find time to deal with them if there is a falling off in the number of 
Labour members, We trust at this election you will not allow any petty 
thought of creed or nationality to interfere with your vote, but cast it 
in the interest of yourself, your wife and children. 

A third manifesto, addressed to supporters of the labor move- 
ment in politics, was issued December 29, 19 10, by the admin- 
istration council of the Independent Labor party, the Socialist 
group within the Labor party. This group numbered seven 
members in the House of Commons of 1906-10, and it maintains 
its own organization and propaganda in the constituencies, dis- 
tinct from the organizations of the Trade Union group and the 
Miners' group. " The Independent Labour party," this mani- 
festo declared, 

is opposed to the House of Lords, and does not desire to mend, but 
rather to end it. It regards the claim of the House of Lords to con- 
trol the finances of the country as an outrage on popular liberty to be 
stubbornly resisted. The Independent Labour Party will strenuously 
resist any attempt to strengthen the House of Lords by reforming it, or 
to increase its power of obstruction in the manner proposed by the late 
Prime Minister. 

The parliamentary committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
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with which the Trade Union group in the Labor party is asso- 
ciated, also issued on December 7, 1909, a manifesto declaring 
that the House of Lords had never voluntarily done anything 
to promote the interests of the masses of the people. 

On the contrary they have protected every abuse, supported every 
privilege, and persistently and consistently delayed reform. They are 
an irresponsible body, and a hindrance to all social progress. How 
much longer are you, the workmen of England, going to be dictated 
to by the House of Lords? The Budget just rejected by the House of 
Lords has three outstanding merits. It taxes according to the ability 
to pay, puts the additional taxes on luxuries and not necessaries, and 
the money will be largely expended in the provision of Old Age Pen- 
sions. The House of Lords as it stands to-day is a menace to political 
freedom, and their action in rejecting the Budget proposals is a delib- 
erate and unpardonable insult to the duly elected representatives of the 
people. They have chosen to throw down the gauntlet. Let us accept 
the challenge. 

In the North of England and in Scotland, where most of 
the Labor contests were made, popular feeling was unmis- 
takably much stronger against the House of Lords than in the 
metropolitan boroughs or in the boroughs and electoral divi- 
sions of the agricultural and residential counties contiguous to 
London or in the agricultural counties of the West of England. 
It is in these agricultural and residential counties that feudalism 
in politics retains its strongest hold. In the areas where the 
Labor party had most of its candidates, the feeling against the 
Lords and against protection was so strong and pronounced as 
to make it a disadvantage to the Labor party that the great issue 
between the Commons and the Lords had been thrust into the 
election. The robust Liberalism of the North of England and of 
Scotland has long been eager to come to grips with the Lords. 
Hitherto it had been held back by its official leaders at West- 
minster, most of whom had not been eager for a conflict. In 
the North of England and in Scotland, the issue which had 
been made by the aggression of the Lords rather than by the 
policy of the official Liberals was welcomed. Especially was 
this the case with Scotland, where out of 72 members only 1 1 , 
including the representatives of the Universities of Edinburgh, 
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St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen, were returned as suppor- 
ters of the action of the House of Lords and as protec- 
tionists. There were nine Labor candidates in Scotland, five of 
whom were in mining constituencies. Only two were returned, 
both from industrial constituencies — Dundee and Blackfriars 
division of Glasgow — seats which had been held by the Labor 
party in the House of Commons of 1906—10. In the electoral 
divisions on the Scotch coalfields the party had no success, 
notwithstanding its new support from the Miners' Federation. 
The explanation of the defeated candidates was that Scotland 
from end to end was greatly aroused against the Lords, and that 
the Liberals and Radicals voted in the way that they felt would 
tell most surely in the campaign against the House of Lords. 

The protectionist propaganda accounted for the loss at Sun- 
derland of a seat held in the previous Parliament by a Labor 
member ; and at Wolverhamton the loss of a second seat held by 
the Labor party was due to the same cause. The demand for 
a big navy, pushed with much vigor by the Unionists, accounted 
for the loss at Chatham, Woolwich and Portsmouth of seats that 
had been in the possession of the Labor party since the general 
election of 1906. 

One of the interesting incidents of the campaign was the ac- 
tivity of the Anti-Socialist Union in constituencies in which the 
Labor candidates were Socialists. The Union has for its presi- 
dent Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company; and for months before the election the 
Union had maintained a school in London for training anti-so- 
cialist speakers. Between September and December there were 
596 students, of whom 106 were women. Propaganda work 
was carried on during the campaign by the graduates of this 
training school in twenty constituencies. 

The Social Democratic Federation has been at work in Eng- 
land since 1881. It contested Parliamentary elections long 
before the present Labor party came into existence. At the 
general election of January, 19 10, it had seven candidates — all 
in industrial constituencies. None of them was returned ; and 
the three-cornered contests for which Social Democratic Fed- 
eration candidates were responsible cost the Liberals a seat in 
one constituency only, in Burnley. 
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One of the new departures in the labor movement in English 
politics was the nomination in this campaign of six Conserva- 
tive labor candidates. This movement grew out of the success 
of a Conservative working-class candidate at a by-election in 
Bermondsey in October, 1909 — the last by-election of the Par- 
liament of 1906-10. Dumphreys, who carried the election, 
was, according to the National Review (December, 1909), the 
first Conservative workingman to enter the House of Commons. 
The Bermondsey victory was hailed as giving an " immense 
impetus to the movement for democratising the Unionist party " 
and as a revival of the Tory Democracy of the middle eighties, 
associated with the names of Churchill and Gorst. The Na- 
tional Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, at 
its conference in Manchester in November, endorsed the new 
movement ; and one of the London newspapers raised by public 
subscription a fund amounting to £6000 to pay the election ex- 
penses of the six Tory Democracy candidates. Three were put 
in the field, at Leicester and Clitheroe and in West Monmouth, to 
assail seats held by members of the Labor party ; and the other 
three were nominated, at Dewsbury and Swansea and in West 
Denbigh, in opposition to Liberal members. None of the Tory 
Democrats was successful. In the aggregate they polled 27,955 
votes against 63,729 votes cast for their Liberal and Labor op- 
ponents. Dumphreys, whose election in October was regarded 
by the National Review as marking an epoch, was not reelected ; 
and no working-class representative of the Tory Democracy sat 
in the new House of Commons. 

At the beginning of the new Parliament the Labor party in 
the House of Commons elected as its chairman Mr. George 
Barnes, member for the Blackfriars division of Glasgow, for 
many years secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
It also transferred itself from the opposition benches to the 
government side of the chamber. From its early days the 
Labor party had always sat on the opposition benches. It did 
so throughout the Parliament of 1906-10, following in this 
matter the action of the Irish Nationalists, who for nearly thirty 
years have sat with the opposition regardless of the political 
complexion of the government in power. In the last Parlia- 
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ment (1906— 1910) no inconvenience was caused by this 
arrangement of seats: there were never more than 168 Unionist 
members, and there was room on the opposition side of the 
House for the Unionist, the Nationalist and the Labor mem- 
bers. But in the new House of Commons there were 273 
Unionists, 83 Nationalist and 40 Labor members. These three 
parties could not be accommodated on the benches to the 
speaker's left ; and, acting on the suggestion of the speaker, the 
Labor party reluctantly crossed to the two front benches below 
the gangway on the government side of the chamber. 

There was never any expectation that the Parliament elected 
in January would survive to achieve much in the way of legisla- 
tion ; the end of this Parliament was in sight from the first week 
of the session. Balloting for bills, however, proceded as usual in 
a new session ; and the Labor party announced its program 
by balloting for days for a trade-union-law amendment bill, a 
provision-of-meals-act amendment bill, a bill for the limitation 
of working hours to forty-eight a week, a bill for the nationali- 
zation of railways, a bill to prevent the eviction of workmen 
from company-owned houses during trade disputes and a com- 
pulsory weighing and measuring bill. 

With the meeting of the new Parliament the Liberal Labor 
group was merged in the Liberal party, and the name disap- 
peared from most of the current parliamentary handbooks. 
The group had lost many of its members before the new Par- 
liament assembled. Burns had become an official Liberal, and 
Broadhurst had retired as member for Leicester in the first 
session of the old Parliament. Cremer died during the lifetime 
of that Parliament. J. H.Wilson retired at the dissolution; so 
did Bell. Steadman, Maddison, Nicholls and Rowlands failed 
of reelection in 19 10; and the group necessarily dwindled in 
importance when the miners' representatives, who had some- 
times been classed as members, were compelled by the vote of 
the Miners' Federation to join the Labor party. 

The Liberal Labor group had its beginnings in 1874, when 
the miners' unions of Staffordshire and Durham secured the elec- 
tion of Burt and Macdonald to Parliament and thereby showed 
the newly enfranchised democracy in the boroughs that their 
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votes could be made of immediate and practical value. It grew 
but slowly until 1885 ; for there was comparatively little oppor- 
tunity for growth until after the extension of the franchise in 
1884 and the redistribution of seats in 1885. Its greatest 
strength, before the Parliament of 1906-10, was in the short- 
lived Parliament of 1885-86, in which Gladstone ventured his 
first Home Rule bill and broke up the Liberal party. In that 
House of Commons there were fifteen or sixteen Liberal Labor 
men, nearly all of them, like Burt, Broadhurst, Howell and 
Arch, trade-union leaders. The group dwindled greatly at the 
election of 1886 that followed the defeat of the Home Rule 
bill, and it did not regain the numerical strength it had pos- 
sessed in 1885-86 until the general election of 1906. Between 
1874 and 1910, three of its members were included in Liberal 
ministries — Burt, Broadhurst and Burns. A number of its 
members served on commissions ; and the statute book bears 
witness to its success in carrying measures of value to labor or 
in amending similar measures for the introduction of which the 
government of the day was responsible. 

Among the members of the Liberal Labor group were leaders 
who had helped to carry trade unionism through the dark and 
difficult period that preceded the Royal Commission of 1 867 
and to bring it into the respected and responsible posi- 
tion that it holds in English political, industrial and social life 
to-day. Trade unionism is now committed to other political 
methods and policies and to wider aims than those which were 
associated with the Liberal Labor group of 1 874-1910. But 
the older methods suited the time and the conditions under 
which they were first brought into service ; and the Liberal 
Labor group has deserved well of the House of Commons and 
of British democracy. These men pioneered the way; and 
laboring men in Australia and New Zealand have followed in 
their footseps, leaving the United States and Canada as the only 
Anglo-Saxon democracies in which there has been no successful 
movement for continuous labor representation. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



